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VOL. IV 
TALES. perfect paradise ; for bird, beast, and man, seemed 
- - - mii 211 free commoners there. “ It must be owned,” | 
said Montford, as he stretched himself upon the 
fAonttord. straw in one commer—“ it must be owned that they 


Henry pve Montrorp was eighteen ; of an illus-| seem to want nothing in this country but common | 


trious birth, an ample fortune, and endowed with) sense” And had thine, dear Montford, not been 
all the graces of nature. Born — amy absorbed in romance, thou wouldst have known that 
what more could he have to seek? Reason says,) Jittle want must insure every other. 
“nothing.” But Montford was an Englishman ;| The sun rose gaily, oy our traveller with it; 
a the ih ko mao 7 | ome indeed y te ieay weighing fis ho, 
which approa t 
tending to make it a household god. Montford, then,! master =. ™ has teen moc oan . T i | 
_ hag ogee _— ya ted m4 a Ac | suddennes of his excursion had caused Montford to } 
ran 4 rave, bu in a ; may . his : al sal be but ill provided with letters of recommendation : 
was his passion, and the frst wish of fis sou! Was) but amidst them he found one addressed to Don! 
to travel. His father vainly attempted to combat, Anthonio di Vega, at Lerida; and as xcs ree 
Sn ae tae ay anes] eee Ot so rey ie emt, 
° . | Was not s to see the gates o t city. I 
their eloquence upon the flinty hearts of parents ; | The mip of Don ro seid: bore as 
pon ne bee = wo ag songs Haste tig ee = little resemblance to the warm colourings of faucy | 
pean by . te ae t Meats 1 8 : as those of his poorer countrymen. Anthonio him-| 
it — ae hee otis . pr a . self was turned of fifty ; silent partly through pride, 
went ee as cian a his neues for the| cove partly a . ao oo = as ae 
. . abe: | peculiar to Spain. is wile, who was but litle 
continent, “ I will not enjoin you to remember -_ more loquacious than himself, had the air of a wither- 
race from which you spring, or the name you bear. } ed duenna; and both were bigots to the religion 
r me are — of = which I trust you will | they professed. In such a mansion Montford vainly 
not — — “7 pru song gor eenge # roe vu! looked round for the muses and the graces : of the 
tues, or they will be useless to others, and danger-/ former no trace remained but an old guitar with 
ous to yourself. You will pass through France >) three strings, which hung against the wall, and the 
binge Pm —_ You feos — = -empie latter seemed totally to have forsworn the threshold. 
arts and arms ; but superstition has twined her ivy; wi , 3 
emidet their laure!s me they daily wither saan = a eee = a —— 
mest ian ere Vee off + sain himself under the necessity of passing at least a 
r- _ r e a “ re stoke te short time with his new friends, agreed to accom- 
pin se ern ork dl frglnmnngl ae 
city. e charms of this retirement much was , 
world the source of hatred and discord in this. Let, poe But, alas! the patersat of Eden would have 
— — * Nonna : “9 past — _ a heart ;) had no temptations for Montford with such an Adam 
and whule they so often derive their value from me-) and Eve ; and he withdrew to his chamber without 
——— on them ae pemmenny you that the! one grain of romance to preserve him from being 
rent py ape y dicate 10 — . —s my heartily sick of his host, himself, and his travels. 
: 7 Semomcwen : meso F ROCE REE §6The succeeding day was sultry : Montford found | 

















full '—He started, listened for some moments, and 
insensibly sunk again into one of those luxurious re- 
veries, where sensibility seems to have dispossessed 
reflection, and we rather feel than think. The note, 
however, was not repeated; and, rousing from his 
torpor, he determined to taste the charms of the 
evening at large. The window was only a few 
paces from the ground ; and Montford was in a mo 
ment in the garden. 


After a ramble of considerable length, he was 
stopped by a broken wall, which appeared to have 
been the remains of a ruin, and now served as part 
of the boundary of Don Anthonio’s estate. The 
glimpse he caught over it presented him a view ot 
Fairy-land. On one side a thick grove of limes 
strewed the ground with blossoms, and gave an al 
most overwhelming fragrance to the gale that shook 
them : on the other, the stream of a distant cascade 
stole through the turf, betrayed by its own bright 
ness, till it was collected in a marble basin, and en 
circled by orange and citron trees. Nature breathed 
tranquillity ; and Montford saw no crime in enjoy- 
ing her gifts. He leaped the wall; but stumbled 
over something on the opposite side, which a fosse, 
half filled with rubbish and high grass, had con 
cealed. The blood of Montford congealed round 
his heart when he perceived it was the body of a 
man, yet warm and newly bleeding. “ Gracious hea- 
ven!’ exclaimed he, casting his eyes upon a flute 
that lay by, “it was from those lips then”—He 
stopped, smote his breast, snd, looking towards 
heaven, seemed to undergo a momentary pause in 
existence : it was recalled, however, by a nearer 
fear: the moon, which shed her rays obliquely 
through a cloud, discovered two forms that approach- 
ed the spot on which he stood ; and it was with some 
difficulty he gained the grove of limes ere they 
drew near enough to have observed him. That 
grove, which but a few minutes before had appeared 
the abode of security and love, was now, to his agi 
tated nerves, peopled with murderers; and hardly 


|| would its thickest shade conceal him from the offi 


cious beams of the moon. 


add : the wishes of a puro —_ prayers.” this famous retirement insupportable. Anthonio | 

Montford embraced his father in silence, and a slept half the day, and strummed on his guitar in| Of the two men who approached, the foremost 
tew days conveyed him to Paris. But Paris, how-| order to pass the rest; while his wife paid her de- bore in his arms somewhat wrapped in white, which 
ever gay, did not detain him long; and as Venice | yotions to every saint in the calendar, and by silent | he laid at a distance ; and, by the motion of a pick 
was at that season the theatre of pleasure, he soon | shrugs marked her horror of a hcmatie. In one in-||axe and spade, Montford conjectured that he was 
after set off, with a knot of his countrymen, to be | stance only was our traveller gratified : his hosts ‘sinking a grave, of which he had already dug part 


present at the carnival. The carnival, it should readily admitted his apologies for so short a stay, | In the labour both joined ; but it was easy to dis 


! 





seem, had variety enough to gratify the most impe-' 
tuous mind. But even that did not satisfy our tra- 


veller: he rambled round Italy, traversed the south 


of France, and determined to visit Spain: “ Spain, | 


the region of romance! where love has transferred 
his veil to the fair eyes of his yotaries; where re- 
straint doubles enjoyment, and danger enhances the 
merit of passion !” 

Full of similar ideas, Montford crossed the Pyre- 
nees.— Aye, this,” said he, as he surveyed the 
hanging woods and rustic hermitages of Montserrat, 
‘‘ this is indeed to gratify at once the eye and the 


imagination : this is to trace nature through all her) 


forms; from the wild brow of the precipice where 
she alone presides, up to the last and most compli- 
cated of her works, man.” He was interrupted in 
lis meditations by a glimpse of the hovel in which 
he was to pass the night. It was, im one sense, a 


ibut so wild!—so sweet !—so distant !—and yet so 


| and, willing to be rid of a troublesome guest, fur-| 


the next morning. 


*«* And thus are the vivid colourings of fancy daily | 
| effaced by the tame certainties of life,” sighed 
|Montford, as he wistfully surveyed the apartment, 
in which he was to sleep. He sighed again, and! 
‘again looked round. There was somewhat not! 
| wholly uncongenial in the scene. Through lattices, | 
which were thrown open, a garden presented itself, 
| which, though neither artfully disposed in walks nor! 
| parterres, was rich in the wild graces of nature. 
The orange caught a paler yellow from the beams} 
of the moon, and blended its sweets with those of a! 
thousand odoriferous shrubs. The eyes of Montford | 
were yet rivetted upon the scene, when the soft note 
of a flute stole over his ears. It was a single strain ; 


| nished him with letters, that he might depart early 
| 





| 
| 
| 





'cern that they were not equally accustomed to it. In 
the one, a strong arm seemed nerved by an unfeel 
ling heart, while the random stroke of the other, his 
long pauses, and passionate gesture, betrayed the 
| deepest agitation. Their toil was at length suspend 
led; and the former drew near the spot where lay 
| the murdered cavalier. The soul of Montford burned 
| within him : he started forward, and looked around, 
las if he supposed some supernatural being would 
farm his hand with a weapon; but luckily his step 
was unheard; and ere he could approach, he saw 


the villain bear off the corse, and, assisted by his 


companion, lay it in the earth.”—* Unfortunate 

pair !”? groaned Montford, as they interred the body 

wrapped in white, which he now clearly discerned 
> 


to be that of a woman—‘“‘ Unfortunate pair !’’—love 
was perhaps your only crime; may it, in a bette: 





world, prove your reward !”’ 
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That sacred dust which first covers the frail forms | ter, dated Paris, ‘‘ to see how grave I am in this gay ‘other views than the silent ones of parental regard. 
it is so soon to blend with, already concealed the vic- | city. 1 am rallied perpetually on my sobriety. The | only waited a favourable opportunity to complete the 
tims, when the agitation of one of the men seemed | women think me a mere phlegmatic Englishman, | bloody scene that dream had pointed out. 
to arise almost to agony. He stretched himself upon | whom it is vain to hope to conquer : the men swear, Montford tracked his son with incefatigable assi 
the grave ; he wept violently ; and, raising his hands | you are still at my side. And so you are: the pre- | duity, and once more reached the gates of Lerida 
towards heaven, appeared at once to solicit pardon, cepts, the image of my father, are ever present to It was late ere he arrived ; but his ears were blessed 
for his own soul, and mercy for that of the deceased. ' my memory, and dear to my heart ; a heart that will with the intelligence that Henry, though not at 
His companion, at length, almost forcibly raised him; not deserve to beat when they are otherwise.”’ home, was well ; and, after paying a late visit of in 
and covering the spot with turf and leaves, they! Another letter quickly followed this—* I will not quiry to Don Anthonio, in whose cobweb domains 
both withdrew, through a small garden-door, which, tell you,” said Henry, “that I am quite so sober time seemed to have stood still, he was returning 
they carefully locked after them. as when I wrote last: however, I do assure you 1 to his hotel, when, passing through a ruinous porch- 
But what become of Montford !—Silent !—soli-' am yet a very dall fellow in the eyes of my com-| way on the skirts of the city, he was attacked by 
tary! appalled! he scarce knew whether the scene’ panions; which is as much as to say that I am a two ruffians. The presentiments of Montford re- 
he had been witness to was a reality or a vision. | very rational one. In a week the court goes to turned; but neither his prudence, nor his courage 
* A sad, sad reality!” at length sighed he, as he|| Barege, that the queen may drink the waters; and had deserted him, for he was armed; and a young 
rushed out of the thicket. Again he paused upon! perhaps, when so near, I may be tempted to take a | cavalier, who suddenly came in to his assistance, 
the spot where the unfortunate cavalier so lately) trip across the Pyrenees.’’—Across the Pyrenees! seconded him with so much spirit, that one of the 
lay ; and was about to climb the wall, when he per-| There was a dreadful recollection conveyed in those villains was suddenly stretched upon the spot, while 
ceived somewhat glitter amid the grass. It was the | words, that unhinged the soul of Montford the other saved himself only by flight. 
picture of a woman, which, by the broken ribbon| The letter was received on the anniversary of his| ‘‘ Generous stranger,” said Montford, “ how can 
attached to it, had doubtless been worn round the , wedding day: a large party had been invited to a I repay” 
neck. He took it up; placed it as a relic in his bo-) rural fete on the occasion, and it was necessary to| ‘‘ Merciful heaven!”’ cried the youth, starting 
som ; and in a few moments reached his chamber— command himself. Wine and good company are’ back : “ Am I ina dream, or is it my father speaks ?”” 
his chamber, now a dungeon ; for rest had fled; and | powerful antidotes against gloom; Montford found| ‘ Dear, dear Henry, it is thy father,’ returned 
his soul longed to make its appeal to all Spain themso. His guests were departing after much fes- | Montford, falling upon his neck as he recognised 
against treachery and murder. He deliberated whe-) tivity, and he stood at the door to make his last bows) the welcome voice, “ thy fond, thy anxious father! 
ther he should not immediately awaken his host and, to the Spanish ambassador, when chance directed Nay, shrink not, my son, from the heart that pants 
family : but cooler reflection suggested a different | his eyes to the face of one of the servants in waiting. to meet thine. It is neither resentment, nor dis- 
conduct. <A stranger, a heretic, a single witness of |If chance directed, heaven seemed to root them) trust; it is neither caution, nor severity, that has 
the transaction he would punish! ignorant of the | there, when they rested upon the hardened features| made me pursue thy footsteps: it is the fond, the 
spot he had quitted, as well as of the persons he had’ of the Catalonian murderer. A cold, a deathlike| overflowing anxiety of a soul that feels itself most a 
seen there! The face of the most hardened he had chill ran through the frame of Montford, and seem- |) parent in its weakness.” 
indeed discerned ; he even believed he should know | ed to extend even to his very soul. The fatal gar-| Henry, though grateful and devoted to his father 
it again: but could he be certain of not wronging | den, the yet uncovered sod, the despair of one ruf-| was yet agitated by too many various feelings no! 
the innocent? Against whom, therefore, could he fian, and the ferocious insensibility of the other—all) to betray some degree of embarrassment at a mect 
level his accusation? and what friends should he '—all—revived. Time seemed annihilated ; and the | ing, for which he was wholly unprepared : nor was 
find to support him in it?’ How if they should re-) whole dreadful scene presented itself at once to his | he sorry that the features of the assassin, who lay 
tort the charge? Truth would oblige him to confess imagination. He retired to bed: he even slept;||dead before them, for a time, suspended further at 
that he had quitted his chamber by stealth, and in but rest was denied him. A still more lively pic- | tention to himself. Montford sunk into a deep re 
the night :—his shoes were bloody; and he had im- | ture of the past presented itself te his memory ; and | verie on perceiving it was Perez ; and, while em 
prudently possessed himself of a picture set round while he was attentively viewing the interment, he! ployed by his own reflections, became inattentive 
with valuable diamonds. Might not these argu- thought he felt an unseen hand plunge a dagger in| to the profound silence of his son; nor was it till 
ments be speciously wrested against him ; and, above his heart. Its painful throbs, when he waked, con-| they had nearly reached the middle of the city that 
all, in Spain, where the hand of justice, ever slow, vinced him his dream arose from indisposition ; and | either was sensible of the tumult that reigned there 
is often arrested by superstition and interest? Rea- having replied to his wife, whom his agitation had “1 am afraid there is a fire,” said Montford, in a 
son had decided the question; but the heart of | disturbed, he once more tried to sleep; but it was tone of inquiry, as he raised his eyes upon the anx 
Montford remained yet undetermined, when he was | only to wake again with the same horrible impres- ious faces before him.—“ Aye, a piteous one, in the 
alarmed by his servant, who brought him a packet) sion. A third effort was equally unsuccessful ; and) great street yonder, sir,” returned a porter that 
of letters, that had followed him express, with the | the importunate inquiries of Mrs. Montford at length | stood near.—‘‘ Some young spark has been serenad- 
information that his father lay at the point ef death. | drew from him the cause of his disorder, though re-| ing his mistress, and they have contrived to leave a 
This news was decisive ; and Montford, though too | counted only as adream. It was a dream, however, | light burning, that has spread through the house. As 
late to see his parent, was in England. ,that had shook his nerves; and, by unhinging his to Don Velasquez, he is safe enough, for I saw him 
To an impetuous and ardent youth now succeeded | frame, brought on a slow fever, of which he vainly in the crowd—but the poor young man and the 
the calmness of maturity: time ripened his under- |; endeavoured to conceal the origin. A favourite wo- | Duenna’”—— 
standing; reason cooled his passions; and habit man of Mrs. Montford’s soon spread it in hisown| “ Velasquez !”’ cried Henry, starting forward witl 
brought both down to the level of other men. He , family: nor was it long ere it reached the ears of | frantic eagerness, and forgetful of every tie but that 
married, and became a father. Romance subsided.) Perez; the very villain from whom, of all others, it of love, he pressed to where the conflagration now 
He was happy in the society of an amiable wife : | was most necessary it should be concealed ; and Pe- raged. Through the windows of a large house the 
he rode hobby-horses with his son ; took pleasure in | rez instantly disappeared. flames were pouring out with a violence that pre 
cultivating his estate ; and only, while pausing over | If the strange conformity of a dream had struck the cluded the possibility of help; and the roof sudden 
his hay-fields, or rambling through his park, some- | ruffian with dismay, what did not Montford feel on ly giving way, the whole scene, from a clear ani 
times gave a sigh to the memory of one sad spot in | hearing that that ruffian had abruptly vanished ! The | Vivid blaze, sunk into a confused heap of ruins, co 
Catalonia. dagger seemed already to have pierced his heart vered with impenetrable smoke, and only now an 
But the happiness of a parent approaches so near through that of his son; and, after vainly struggling |then emitting smouldering flames. 
to his cares, that they meet even at the point which) with his weakness, he wrote to the latter, to desire | The works of man, even in their wildest waste, 
should separate them! The young De Montford | his immediate retumm to England. But a strange and | man may find language to describe: but when the 
was every thing his friends could demand : one er- | mysterious silence seemed now to have seized upon havock attacks humanity, crushes its faculties, ani 
roneous wish alone obtruded upon his heart; and|| Henry. His father, finding two dispatches unan-, spreads internal devastation, his history, like him 
who could blame that wish? for, was it not the! swered, gave away to his presentiments ; and, set-| self, becomes a blank. Such was, for a fortnight, tha‘ 
foible of his father? In short, it was his passion to  tling his affairs, immediately set off for Paris. of the young Henry de Montford. 
see the world. To have made the grand tour was' The court was already at Barege; and almost! Relieved from a raging fever, he slowly recovered 
then first in fashion; like all other fashionable | every Englishman had followed it. To Barege he his reason and his strength—‘‘ These are precious 
things, it was therefore thought indispensable in a | fled instantly ; but Henry had already crossed the | tears, my father,” said he, feebly raising the hand 
gentleman; and the young Henry saw no reason) mountains. Over those memorable mountains the that received them; “ they fall upon the heart ot 
why he should be estimated lower than his compa-|| impatient father now pursued his sor ; unconscious your son, and prepare it once more for the impres- 
vions. His father sighed: he sighed—but he re-|| that he was himself secretly pursued by that villain! sions of duty, of humanity, of natura! Take, then 
membered his own father, and complied. whom his sudden journey to the continent had unit- its little history, before it is for ever buried there ' 
** You would smile,”’ said Henry, in his drst let- ed with his dream te alarm ; and who, imputing it to. -~—-Diana de Zavia————. 
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*« Let us not speak of her, my son,”’ said Mont- | he joined it to that of his son.—‘‘ Who, sweet Diana, 


ford : ** I know the rest too well.” 


fl 
|! 
/shall forbid a union heaven seems thus to authorize? ter ;”’ adding in a lower, but more impressive tone, 


“I come,” said he, “from the grave of your sis 


“ That she perished, you indeed know too well,” Not the father of thy Henry; not Don Velasquez, | “she sends me to her murderer.” Velasquez groan- 


interrupted Henry, in the low and firm tone of set-, 


tled anguish; ‘ but you are yet to learn it was the 
hand of a lover that lighted that pile which was to 
annihilate his happiness ; that it was from the bosom 
of fond and imprudent passion the unfortunate Diana 
sunk to a premature grave. You tremble—you start! 
Oh, my father, you have wept for the miseries of 
your son ; well may you shudder at his guilt !’’ Mont- 
ford shuddered indeed: hardly had he breath to in- 
quire further ; but the weight on his heart was re- 
moved, when he found, from the subsequent dis- 
course of Henry, that the fatal meeting between 
himself and Diana, though tender, had been inno- 
cent; that they had been guilty of no other crime 
than meditating a flight from the relation on whom 
she depended, and had left the light burning merely 
from apprehension of being suddenly surprised : that, 
in fine, neither of them could with justice be charg- 
ed singly with an imprudence in which they had 
not equally shared, though the inflated imagination 
of a lover might naturally appropriate the dreadful 
consequence. 

Another fortnight had nearly re-established the 
health of Heury, when they prepared for their re- 
turn to England. The weather was warm; and, 
after journeying slowly, they reached, on the even- 
ing of the second day, a very indifferent posada; 
where, to the great disappointment of Montford, the 
best accommodations were already secured by a par- 
ty of travellers, then retiring to rest. One small 
bed was found for Henry, whose anxiety Mentford 
silenced, by pretending to have obtained another 
below ; where, in fact, an exhausted mind soon sup- 
plied, upon straw, that repose, which down had 
sometimes denied him. It was far otherwise with 
Henry. To long and restless thoughts succeeded 
feverish dreams; in one of which he arose, dressed 
himself, quitted his room, and, unconscious of what 
he did, traversed a gallery. His step was soft, so- 
Iemn, and slow. Fancy presented to him the tomb 
ef Diana; and he supposed himself leaning over it 


in the last depth of despondency, whilst, in reality, | 


his lifeless eye was fixed on the form of a beautiful 
young woman, who, while her maid slept by her 
side, was reading a letter from her lover so intently, 
that the emotion excited by it alone made her raise 
her eyes to the phantom at her feet. A shriek, truly 
feminine, however, announced her perception; a 
shriek that not only awakened the senses of Henry, 
but indeed of every individual in the house ; and 
soon introduced to her chamber a group of figures 
not unworthy the pen of Cervantes. The fair, the 
terrified Diana, for it was she herself, presented a 
far different portrait—‘* The flowing gold of her 
loose tresses’’ hung over a neck but half veiled by 
her night-dress ; and nature, which, for a moment, 
had extended the alabaster hue to her lip and cheek, 
seemed to take pleasure in restoring a brighter crim- 
son to both. 

* Ah! dear Montford!”’ said she, withdrawing 
herself from him. 

‘« Lamented, adored Diana!” cried he, clasping 
her once more to his bosom, “ let thy warm, thy 
living beauty convince me Ido not dream. Hea- 
vens, can it be possible '—Lost, alike to the joys of 
love and reason, am I, indeed, restored to both ?— 
er does a happy delirium supply the place of one 
at least?” 

“Tam afraid we must not talk of reason,” ex- 
claimed Diana, inatimidtone. ‘“ Perhaps, Henry,” 
added she, dropping her voice, and raising her swim- 
ming eyes to the motley group around her, though fix- 
ing them only on one, “‘ perhaps not either of love !”” 

«* And who shall forbid it? said the elder Mont- 
ford, advancing, while, pressing her hand to his lips, 


if I judge by his looks.” 
“ They are deceitful, stranger,” interrupted Ve- 


| lasquez, fixing a stern eye upon Montford, with | 


which a sad and mellow voice but ill accorded. | 
‘“« The looks of Velasquez speak a sensation to which 
his heart is a stranger; they perhaps tell thee that 
he has joy in the joys of others ; but ] once more re- 
peat, they are deceitful. I will not, however, op- 
pose my voice to that of heaven. If love, therefore, 
Diana, can make thy happiness—be happy.” He 
said more : but he had exhausted his eloquence in 
those few words; and, however excellent the re- 
mainder of his speech, it is probable not a syllable 
of it was heard by the lovers. 

The gentlemen retired, and a general explana- 
tion soon informed Montford that the silence of his 
son had originated in his consciousness of a passion 
too serious to admit of concealment, and too sudden 
to hope for approbation ; that its fair object was in- 
tended by Velasquez for a convent; and that, final- 
ly, on that dreadful night, when the imprudence of 


| the lovers reduced the house to ashes, Diana had 


been privately rescued, and conveyed to a country 
seat, whence she was then going to reside in a nun- 
nery, at some distance. From the phlegmatic Ve- 
lesquez, however, nothing of this transpired. Satis- 
fied with having promised Diana a dowry, and made 
some professions of civility to the party, who agreed 
to return with him to the villa he had quitted, he 
neither entered into their pleasures nor their hopes ; 
a gloomy companion, and an ungracious host. 

As they drew near the villa, which Velasquez had 
already hastily entered, the happy trio paused to sur- 
vey the beauty of the enchanting scene around them. 
On one side a thick grove of limes strewed the 
ground with blossoms, and gave an almost over- 
whelming fragrance to the gale that shook them :-— 
on the other the stream of a distant cascade stole 
through the turf, betrayed by its own brightness, till 
it was collected in a marble basin, and encircled by 
orange and citron trees. 

Reader, does thy heart recognise the spot? That 
of Montford communicated a convulsion to his frame, 
that almost shook the seat of reason 

* And this,” said Diana, pensively resting her arm 
upon an urn of white marble, ‘ this is raised by Don 
Velasquez to the memory of his sister!” 

Montford looked wildly round. ‘Spirits of the in- 
jured and unfortunate,” cned he, clasping his hands 
together with energy, “1 swear to avenge you !” 

The astonished lovers gazed at him for a moment 
in silence. ‘‘ You are not well, my father,” said 
Henry, as he traced the flushes upon his cheek 

** Let us quit the spot, my Henry,” said the ten- 
der parent, vainly struggling with uncontroulable 
emotion; “‘it recalls a grief, a recollection—nine 
teen years ago” — 

* Alas !”’ said Diana, “ was that period then mark-’ 
ed by sorrow! That period which first brought into 
being the happy daughter of your heart; born, IJ 
hope, to soothe your past griefs, and to assist, Oh, 
my father! in shielding you from future ones.” 

“« Merciful Heaven !” again exclaimed Montford, 
stopping to fix a scrutinizing glance on the features 
of Diana, and comparing them with a portrait which 
he took from his pocket-book ; then, as if oppressed 
by a torrent of ideas, he broke abruptly from the 
lovers, and sought Velasquez 

It was the hour of meditation, and Velasquez was 
indulging it in a remote gallery, the gloom of which 
was deepened by the increasing shade of evening. | 
His step was irregular; and his eye, now fixed on 
vacancy, now half closed, as if turned inward to 
scrutinize his heart, seemed to lose all actual, 
through the strength of imaginary perception 
Montford advanced 


ed, shuddered, and fell at his feet. 


The long and dreadful pause in existence that 
succeeded, precluded all hope or thought of present 
explanation ; nor was it till some hours after, that 
the news of returning strength led Montford to his 
chamber. He was stopped at the door of it by a 
friar, who resolutely opposed his entrance. , 

“ Father,” said Montford, with a firm and angry 
tone, ‘you know not the evil you do. The God 
we both adore is conscious of the purity of my in- 


| tentions, and sent me hither for the wisest and most 


merciful of purposes.”” 

“The claims of our holy church, son !’’ said the 
friar.—“‘I am not ignorant of those claims,’’ inter- 
rupted the impatient Montford, “ and shall respect 
them when not extended too far !”’ 

** Respect them now, then!” returned the priest 
in a still more determined tone. “ The mind and 
body of Don Velasquez are untitted for converse, 
and he means to relieve both by the holy duties ot 
confession.’’ Montford paused ; then, grasping the 
hand of the father, emphatically conjured him, “ to 
settle the long account between his penitent and 
heaven !”’ Struck with his manner, the ‘priest fixed 
on him a penetrating glance, where pride struggled 
with curiosity, and coldly withdrew 

Montford now strove to collect himself, and has 
tened to calm the perturbation of the lovers, who 
bewildered at sight of a confusion, for which it was 
not possible they should account, seemed for a time 
to have lost “ that sweet peace which goodness bo 
soms ever,”’ in vague apprehensions of some un 
known and horrible evil 

He was summoned from them to a conference 
with the holy father, whose altered countenance, 
and studied blandishments of manner, bespoke him 
conscious of the fatal secret 

“« How is your penitent, father ?” cried Montford 
abruptly, on entering. 

“Easier in body than in soul!’ returned the 
priest. “ He is tormented with strange and visionary 
tears, to which you have given birth. He wishes to 
know what crime you dare suspect him of; or by 
what proofs’ — . 

* Father,” interrupted Montford, perceiving the 
priest meant artfully to extort from him how much 
he knew, “ let us not trifle on a dreadful subject 
Sacred be the secrets of confession: I demand them 
not from you: it is with Velasquez I would talk 
Nineteen years ago it was my fate to witness in the 
grove of limes’ —— 
“Speak softly,” 
** Velasquez is beyond your reach, 


said the artful priest, lowering 
his voice Al 
ready embosomed in our holy society, he means to 
atone for his ofiences by making one of it, 

Yet, to prove the since rity of his penitence,’ 
continued the father, “he permits me to tell you, 
that nineteen years ago, in a fit of ill-directed jea 
lousy, he stabbed the husband of his sister, whom he 
had long suspected for the lover of his wife, and 
whose connexion with his family was then unknowr 
to him 
robbed him of that sister, almost at the very moment 
in the pangs of child-birth. Diana alone remains, 
added the priest, “to attest the luckless union.” 

“Sweet and innocent orphan !”’ again exclaimed 
Montford, “ born to receive with thy first breath the 
vanished spirits of thy parents, my heart adopts thee 
as its own! In those shades where superstition anns 
piety with horrors suitable to guilt, like that of Ve 
lasquez, may his be expiated! The soft tears of 
youth and sensibility shall enrich the grave of his 
victim ; and, while they commemorate misfortune. 
shall nourish virtue 


the previous discovery of his intentions had 
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There are several important points at which ca- interrupted intercourse with that immeasurable, and 

nals might be constructed at an inconsiderable ex- || comparatively unknown region, watered by the Mis- 
BRIEF REMARKS pense, with the certainty of bountiful pecuniary re- || sissippi and Missouri rivers, and their countless tri- 

‘ | wards, and which would produce consequences that |butary streams, and which stretches from the Bay 

ON CERTAIN the most discerning statesman, and the purest phi-|of Mexico to the fiftieth degree of north latitude, 

Topographical Meatures lanthropist, would hardly imagine. The indications || and west to the Chippewan or Rocky mountains. 

of nature at these places are so obvious and strik- | A very interesting point yet remains to be exa- 

=a ing, that much has heretofore been said concerning) mined. Here the provident kindness of nature has 

AMERICA. ‘them, and on some of them, I believe, surveys have been such, that our admiration overleaps ordinary 

Any person who will attentively examine a good already beenmade. These areas prominentasthey, bounds. It has been often stated by geographers, 
map of the United States, will soon perceive that he | @ inviting, and ought to be among the first -_ and explorers of the country between lake Michi- 
has before him a subject of a most interesting, in-||!eading objects of those who superintend our pub-| gan and the Mississippi, that between the Fox and 
structive, and sublime nature. In every part he will | lic affairs. No undertakings would prodace more | the Ouisconsin rivers, the former tributary to the 
be struck with the evidences of unrivalled grandeur, | 8Ttifying results, or yield more ample remunera- lake, and the latter to the Mississippi, there was so 
utility, and beauty. Such a magnificent display of | tion. The city and state of New-York would be) near an approximation, that the portage was redu- 
vast inland seas, and majestic rivers, with minor| the first to feel their animating effects, and Gesatvens ced to a narrow neck. This is confirmed by a re 
streams without number, meandering in every di-| °Ught to be the first to contribute liberally in pro-|' cent but indubitable fact. Twenty-five companies 
rection, and the whole so curiously and wisely ar-| moting them. | of regular troops were for a time stationed on Green 
ranged, that they resemble an exhibition of the It is well known that between the head waters) Bay. This bay is a great arm of the lake, placed 
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richest and most elegant net work. No other part | of the Maumee and the Wabash rivers, there is a| on its north west side, and Fox river falls in at the 


of the world presents features so extraordinary in Portage of only a few miles. The former of these, | head of it. A change in the position of the troops 
this respect : and such has been the liberality of na- |, oble stream, with numerous branches, winds its) being required, a suitable number of boats were con- 
ture, and so inviting are the allurements which she | ¥Y in a north-east direction, through a rich, exten- | structed, and the army embarked on the bay, through 
holds out to her children, for the exercise of their |/8i¥e, and delightful region, and falls into lake Erie, || which they proceeded, and then ascended the river 
genius and industry, that with trifling expense and | Dear its south west quarter. The latter, after pur-| At a convenient situation they debarked, carrying 
labour, artificial channels of communication can be | 8¥ing a south south-westerly course, for about four | their boats over the portage, and launching them on 
opened, with territories of almost boundless extent, | hundred miles, through nearly the whole extent of | the Ouisconsin, whence they again embarked, and 
and unsurpassed in their varied and useful produc- | the fertile plains of Indiana, is tributary to the Ohio. | proceeded without interruption to the Mississippi, 
tions, by any thing on the globe. The first, and by |, Not far from these head waters rises the river St. Jo- | and thence to a position on its bank, about ten miles 
far the most difficult portion of works embracing | S¢ph, and after watering a beautiful country of great | below St. Louis. The portage between the rivers 
these views, is already accomplished. Our own extent and fertility, enters lake Michigan, not far was here found to be no more than twenty-five hun- 
grand canal furnishes a cheap and easy conveyance | from its south-east angle. i dred yards, and this was in the dryest season of the 
to those splendid and successive natural channels, | The country situated around the sources of these | year. A voyage from New-York to the Bay ot 
which lie embosomed among the finest and most) "Vers, and indeed for almost their whole length, is | Mexico, by this route, would probably exceed three 
valuable portions of Western America. On the | Known to be altogether desirable, generally health- thousand miles. 

margins of these magnificent fresh water seas, so ful, and susceptible of the highest degree of cultiva-|} It is not known whether the intervening ground 
pregnant with abundant stores—so admirably form-| tion. It is therefore reasonable to conclude, that has been examined with a view to a canal between 
ed for commercial purposes, and so evidently de-| Within the period of a few years, it will be filled | the two streams. But from the ease with which it 
signed to promote the happiness of man, are found with an intelligent and active population. It is not /appears the army advanced, it is fair to presume 
humerous positions for thriving towns and cities, ¢X4avagant to suppose, that a site will be selected ,that a water communication could be effected ata 
possessing all the conveniences, and all the local ‘in that neighborhood for a flourishing city. Phe | small expense ; though should difficulties be found 
charms, that the most ambitious and fastidious ob- | COUPtry Is fertile in an eminent degree, and the cli- t that could not be removed, which can hardly be sup- 
server could desire. These regions are destined to, mate mild; it is therefore well calculated to give | posed, there certainly could be none in constructing 
become the most populous and delightful of this) S¥pport to a dense population, who will find im ita good railway. By this communication, we reach 
every comfort and enjoyment which districts so ex- | the Mississippi with the smallest obstruction, and 
tensive and so highly favoured can furnish. In| on a line of latitude parallel with the western part 
this hitherto unattempted march ; and her success | Such a country, the arts and sciences will prosper in of our own state. Here the whole country on both 
has awakened an emulation, far exceeding even the | Proportion to the means possessed by its inhabitants, \sides of this noble river lies spread out before us ; 
most sanguine expectations. Profiting by our ex- | and that will chiefly depend on an easy communi- and it is understood that nature has interposed no 
ample, and foreseeing that infinite advantages would | cation with the Atlantic cities. These will rise to impediments until we reach the falls of St. Antho 


mighty and highly favoured division of the earth. 
New-York has been the first to lead the way in| 





grow out of it, we behold a young member of the 
confederacy, with a spirit, enterprise, and vigour, 
that could scarcely have been anticipated by extra- 
vagant enthusiasts, and which, by some discreet peo- 
ple, was denounced as a scheme at once wild and 
visionary, pursuing the same enlightened and com- 
prehensive policy. Her plans are now in a fair train 
of successful prosecution, attended with a moral cer- 
tainty of their speedy accomplishment. The reyo- 
lution of a few years only, will satisfy every man in 
the state of Ohio, that their great project of a canal, 
that should unite the waters of the Lake, and of the 
Ohio river, was conceived in profound wisdom, and 
will lead to consequences that no man, however 
deeply versed in political economy, would presume 
to estimate. The natural advantages of that great 


State, are of an extent and character that would of| 


themselves be sufficient, at an early period, with the 
acquisition of numbers moderately proportioned to 
her immense and fertile territory, to enable her to 
take rank with the leading members of the confede- 
racy, and to exercise a preponderating influence 
among all those who are her immediate neighbours. 
But her canai policy will surprisingly augment both 


her wealth and her numbers. Having already a. 


numerous, intelligent, and vigorous population, ex- 
empt from the blight of slavery, she will soon attain 
to high respectability and distinction. 


‘wealth, and greatness, according as a liberal spirit ‘ny. The state of New-York would, perhaps, act 
| for internal improvements shall open channels of | wisely to ask from the general government permis 
communication with a thickly populated and well sion to avail itself of this singular but valuable pri 
| cultivated interior. | vilege. 

But perhaps there is not in the United States a) [rem this summary, but imperfect sketch, of some 
/more interesting point, or one that more strongly in- | of the prominent benefits which nature has so pro- 
|vites public attention, than that which may be tra- | fusely lavished upon our country, and of her mani 

ced between the southern shore of lake Michi-_ fest intentions, we can readily reconcile ourselves t 
gan, and a branch of the Illinois river. The face the belief, that if those benefits are seasonably anc 
‘of the country presents a perfect level ; and of such | wisely improved, by the judicious application of only 
an extraordinary nature is it, that in the spring fresh- || moderate means, it would insure the growth of an 
ets, it is a common thing for boats to pass from the internal commerce, infinitely exceeding in extent 
lake into the river, and descend thence to St. Louis | and value every thing that has yet been realized by 
‘on the Mississippi, and afterwards return with a any other nation in the world. 
‘freight into the lake. Avcanal, therefore, would not | It was reserved for the state of New-York to ope 
only be practicable, but would be so easily and so’ the way in effecting schemes of such vital import 
soon effected, as to require a very moderate expen- | ance, not only to herself, but to the nation; and it 
| diture, and the employment of a limited force. Its_ is gratifying to see her example so zealously imitated 
great utility and convenience would be at once con-' by several other members of the confederacy. At 
ceded. The boundaries of the state of Illinois com-| a period by no means remote, the artificial lines oi! 
prise an area of prodigious extent, with a soil suppo- , communication will be extended and diversified in 
sed to be the richest of all the interior states in the such a manner, that countless masses of produce and 
Union, and with a climate not surpassed by any other. || manufactures, with the nameless productions of the 
Its population is fast multiplying in numbers, and forests, the mines, and the waters, will flow in regu 
is rapidly rising in respectability and influence. A lar channels, from the most distant of the habitable 
canal at this place would bring the trade of a large) parts of America, to the affluent cities on the sea 
| portion of this rich and growing state direct to New- board. And before one generation shall pass away. 
| York, at the same time that it would open an un-’ the throng of business from the west will require a 
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canal from Lake Erie at least three times the di-|| for a je ne scais quoi, (so I believe it is written in ||should be hurled at him from the churches and ca- 
mensions of the present one, and with locks of cor: j the French books ; and it is fashionable, | assure you, | thedrals of England, when they trembied at hig 
responding size and convenience. to quote from books, not a word of which you can | threatened invasion ; but who will not remember 
It is as extraordinary as it is unaccountable, that} understand,) which has obtained me admission into | with astonishment the fiery denunciations from the 
plans of such magnitude and usefulness, should have |) Society to which he in vain aspires. 1 have told | pulpit, in a country which all Bonaparte’s legions, 
been left exclusively to individual enterprise. To him, seriously, that I know of no other reason save | or all Europe combined, could not conquer! I am 


the astonishment of many enlightened and patriotic | that I can distinguish Mozart from Martin Luther. | ashamed to say, that the fortunes of this republic 


citizens, who felt a deep concern for the prosperity|/ To return to the election. I have been defeated— | should, in the most remote degree, have depended 


of the states, and for the accommodation of new set- | al] the breath I have expended in the cause to the | UP" foreign events, or on the breath of any one in 
tlements, several of the former administrators of) contrary notwithstanding. My friend seemed to | dividual in existence. But, had I at that time been 
the general government could never understand the! bear his disappointment with much more good hu- |, of age suitable to share in political struggles, | might 
plain import of certain binding, if not imperative, mour than I had supposed it possible for a man to || have been one of the most overbearing, the most un- 
provisions in the constitution. The leading objects | exhibit upon a similar occasion. The wanton at-|JUSt of political partisans. rhe recollection of my 
in that instrument are, as expressly designated, “to tacks upon his character seem not in the least to late zeal has shaken my confidence in my own im 
provide for the common defence ; to promote the gene-| have affected his equanimity. For myself, I believe | partiality. 
val welfare ;”-—‘ to establish post offices and post|\that there is so much downright simplicity in my | But enough of politics. 
yoads ;”’ and to transport armies and munitions of war) disposition, that I would not, for any consideration, | the last time that I shall tire you with the subject 
to any part of the republic, whenever emergencies accept ofan office in the militia, or in the civil go- i I have met here a planter from Louisiana, whose 
should require it. With these profound and saga-|| vernment, were my qualifications ever so good. _ unassuming manners have interested me, so differ 
cious politicians, however, the only interpretation | There is such a scramble for office—such a criticism | ent are they from those of the purse-proud citizen, 
that could be given to language so perspicuous and | of character—such a cry about compensation! Every cramed full of wine, oysters, and turtle-soup, and 
simple, was, that the government was absolutely | farthing has to be turned over a thousand times by | who has the most ridiculous ideas imaginable of the 
prohibited from doing any thing that had relation | the jealous public, before it can go on its way re-, consequence that a residence in the city affords him 
Yo internal improvements, however urgently they || joicing to reward their servant. I had rather fol-|| You hear these people frequently declaiming with 
might be demanded by the public necessities, or} low my father’s plough, made after the old construc-|all the requisite fashionable horror and disgust af 
however self-evident their utility. It is matter of) tion, with a wooden coulter, and whistle for inde-|| the gin potations of the “lower classes of the peo 
painful regret, that narrow minded jealousies and lo- pendence the remainder of my days, than to lean | ple,” seemingly forgetful that their own everlast 
eal feelings, should have operated to check that libe-| upon that brittle staff of popularity. The man whose | ing dinners and incessant guzzlings of wine, al 
sal spirit of enterprise, that would have cheerfully |, cause I had espoused was one of the most efficient though the grape may have ripened on the south 
conferred great and lasting benefactions upon our! supporters of his party during the late war. Even | side of Madeira, produce precisely the same effect— 
common country. This ill-judged and selfish policy | at this day, so strong is his predilection for politics, || imbecility of mind and body. My sallow friend from 
produced mischiefs at one period, as subversive of | that he pores over a newspaper in these times of || Louisiana, whose christian name is Joseph, has con 
the honour and best interest of the country, as it was comparative political peace, in the hope of finding! descended to enlighten my ignorance, relative to 
disreputable to its authors. It was as adverse to} something with which his thirst for this paper war | that country, and has also related some passages of 
the dictates of sound patriotism as it was to those of|| of words might be slaked. I have known him read | his life at its commencement, before he treighted 
common sense. | a furious declamatory attack on the opposite party |/ships to India, and dealt in teas, monkeys, and paro 
But we hail with pleasure the fortunate return of | with a raised and exulting voice, his right arm ex- ham One of his anecdotes I send for your amuse 
amore glorious era. The magnanimous and en- | tended, as if it contained the eloquence of Cicero. | ment. 
lightened policy, which distinguishes the course of Nothing too gross or abusive can be written, which | He had emigrated while young into Opelousas, 





It is the first and I hope 

















our present rulers, may be received as a pledge that 'a zealous partisan will not swallow, and after all when it was yet a wilderness. Mechanics were 
the government will henceforth continue to be ad- | causes of contention have disappeared, he endea- | rare among the scattered inhabitants, and Joseph 
ministered in accordance with its original spirit and | Vours to gorge his perverted taste on the vilest trash i perceiving it would be to his advantage, embraced 
meaning, and that we may hereafter expect to gather | that issues from the press. Literature, such as re-/) the business of a hatter. He had, when a boy, 
the rich fruits which spring from the happy union | fines and elevates the understanding, he despises | twanged a little at the hatters’ bow, an? by observ. 
of wisdom, integrity, and ripe experience. Locan. | from the bottom of his heart, and one who has been|ing the more experienced workmen, had learned 
|guilty of torturing words into rhyme is irrevocably || something of the mysteries of their craft. His first 
aaa meailin -aa ae ‘hence | set down, in his opinion, asa fool. Why, then, you) hat sold for ten dollars, with which he purchased 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. | will say, did you lend such an one your support?|ia cow. His next hat met with similar success. 
eens | There were two reasons—the successful candidate | Prairie land was cheap—his stock of cattle increas- 
New-York City, 1826. | ig no better—and secondly, in all times of political ||ed, and he reared them with but little trouble in 
My near Gay—I am sincerely rejoiced that the |excitement you must inevitably join in the current|/that climate, where winter is unknown. Cotton 
election has terminated, and that the tumultuous | of popular feeling, precisely in the same manner as | too could be cultivated, and negroes were purchas 
feelings which agitated me have subsided. You| you would become exceedingly interested in the|/ed at a moderate price. He thrived—plantation 
will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that I have dab- || success of this black horse, or that gray mare, at a) was added to plantation. At the commencement 
bled in politics, and will no doubt inquire why I, a horse-race. Can such be the motives of action with |! of his career, Joseph had married a young woman 
citizen of another state, should interest myself in | citizens of this republic? Verily, I found, even in) who had seen but little more of the world than hei 
the local politics of New-York. Indeed, I cannot la worthless cause, that “ people,” and “ peoples’) negroes and her husband. She was prudent, indus 
myself give you any satisfactory reason. I had formed, rights,” were as current from my mouth as from the |'trious, and able to endure great fatigue. Of New 
an acquaintance with a gentleman of this city, who ‘columns of an editor of a political paper. I pretend Orleans, their market-place, she entertained a most 
i$ a great politician, and who is a candidate for pub-|to no peculiar exemption from the contagious na-j/ exalted opinion. In her imagination, it was a para- 
lic office. My friendship is not lukewarm, and [||ture of party spirit. I am perhaps as ready to join | dise, and her sole earthly desire seemed to be for 
espoused his cause with as much zeal as if it was a, in the hue-and-cry, as any individual. This, there-|', yisit to the city, with plenty of money, which 
matter of life and death. I harangued my acquaint- | fore, is the reason why I have suffered myself to be- | Joe, she would often say, had promised she should 
ances upon every occasion, and fancied that I had! come interested in the politics of New-York. I) have. At length she heard the blissful intelligence, 
made many proselytes. But I am now disposed to/ know that I am treading on the ashes of an extin-! that she could sct out the next day with her hus 
think that they listened to me with no other motive | guished volcano, when speaking of that furious zeal | hand for the happy city. The journey would ex- 
than a good-humoured curiosity, and that they were ; Which animated all parties, from the clergyman in ltend some hundreds of miles, but she prepared fo, it 
more amused with than convinced by the singular | the pulpit, to the poorest beggar in the streets, dur- | with all the joyful alacrity and expectation of a girl 
zeal and manner with which I express my opinion. jing the late war. It is with shame I say it, that jof sixteen. On their arrival at New-Orleans, Jo 
By-the-by, I have been urgently, though respect- || the existence of party, 1 might almost say the exist- iseph proceeded with his delighted spouse to the 
fully requested, by the most gentcel people, to re- || ence of our republic, was in some measure linked | house of one of his correspondents, and put her un 
peat a story, when, on second thoxght, I have been|| with the fate of Bonaparte. ‘The mighty magician | der the guardianship of the mistress of the mansion 
persuaded that they desired a repetition, more from || of the North,” as he is termed by a kindred genius, | He had given hera lap full of guineas, with liberty 
the manner than the matter. I have also felt very | Mr. Canning, might perhaps be surprised to hear! to dispose of them as she pleased. Her hostess, 
uncomfortable at their brilliant parties, when sus-||that his entertaining works are found in our most | amused with the fancies of her visiter, accompa 
pecting myself, though treated with all apparent | remote settlements ; but where is the American || nied her during her first promenade. Her atten- 
civility, to be a sort of wonder, a monstrari digito|| citizen that has not heard and read of Napoleon||tion was soon arrested by the carved image at the 


frem the country. Will. Castor seems to envy me,| Bonaparte * It is not at all surprising that anathemas|| pow of a ship in the river. She suddenly screamed 
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out “ What’s that? Bless me, there is a man ean he by twelve young girls dressed in white, | we have a right to treat others as ourselves have 


deal handsomer than my Joe, but he don’t —— 
Pshaw, it’s nothing but painted wood. Halloo there, 


with blue scarfs, and twelve youths who wear the | been treated. 
‘livery of the queen. She is preceded by music and) One of the most striking instances of this kind is 


you jackanapes, tell me where you buy such painted } drums, which announce the beginning of the proces- | recorded of a young Spanish officer, who being or 


wood as that.’’ Not pleased with the reply, she i sion! She passes along the streets of the village, 


threatened to send her negro, Jim, to give the fellow || between rows of spectators, whom the festival has 
a thrashing, and even muttered something about be- | drawn to Salency, from the distance of four leagues. 
ing able to do it herself. In the main street she||The public admire and applaud her; the mothers 
bolted into a fancy shop, where, pleased with every | shed tears of joy ; the old men renew their strength 
thing, but finding her pocket too small to contain || to follow their beloved queen, and compare her with 
but a portion of what she admired, she purchased the | those whom they have seen in their youth The 
dealer’s whole stock in trade at one dash, and com-|/Salencians are proud of the merits of her to whom 
manded the negroes to convey the articles to her||they give the crown ; she is one of themselves, she 
lodgings. Having surfeited herself with the con-|/belongs to them, she reigns by their choice, she 
fectioner’s dainties, prancing along with a dozen reigns alone, and is the only object of attention. 
snowballs in her train, each bearing his burden, | The queen being arrived at the church, the place 
she returned, wearied, at night, to the house of her | appointed for her is always in the midst of the peo- 
friend. A stranger to the manners and refinements ‘ple, the only situation that could do her honour ; 
of the city, in a few days her thoughts reverted to |where she is, there is no longer any distinction of 
home, and her greatest source of comfort was in re- | rank ; it all vanishes in the presence of virtue. A 
flecting on the displays she should make before her | pew, placed in the middle of the choir, in sight of 
poorer, and most distant neighbours in Opelousas. |all the people, is prepared to receive her; her train 
Her husband, therefore, found her ready and wil- range themselves in two lines by her side ; she is 
ling to return to the country. Seated, once more, | the only object of the day : all eyes remain fixed on 
literally under her own vine and fig-tree, her stock | her, and her triumph continues. After vespers the 
of trinkets rapidly disappeared. Of those which had procession begins again ; the clergy lead the way, 
survived the shock of the journey, most were given the lord of Salency receives her hand, her train 
away to thankless or envious neighbours, descended | joins, the people follow and line the streets ; while 
to the coloured gentry, and at last were seen orna-| some of the inhabitants, under arms, support the two 
menting the head of some sable fair one. She sat! rows, offering their homage by the loudest acclama- 
down in melancholy truth, and wept at this ter-/ tions, until she arrives at the Chapel of Saint Me- 
mination of all her exaggerated expectations. Her) dard, where the gates are kept open: the good Sa- 
mind, though uncultivated, was strong, and the ex-| lencians do not forsake their queen at the instant 
periment of a visit to New-Orleans was not for-| When the reward of virtue is going to be delivered : 
gotten in her subsequent more extended sphere of) it is at the moment, in particular, that it is pleasing 
wealth and usefulness. Monrticota.| to see her, and honourable for her to be seen. 
.! The officiating clergyman blesses the hat, deco- 
| rated with roses and other ornaments ; then turning 
_| toward the assembly, he pronounces a discourse on 
| the subject of the festival. He holds the crown in 
__ S Frees Gower te Gower, co be, from tend to ead.” | his hand, while virtue waits kneeling at his feet ; all 
Pig TE ~~ | the spectators are affected, tears in every eye, per- 
The Crucen of the Rose. cot in every heart; then is the ci he of wg 
Tnene is still a part of the world where simple, ing impressions ; and at that instant he places the 
genuine virtue receives public honours. It is ina Crewnon her head. After this begins a Te Deum, 
village of Picardy, in France, where an affecting during which the procession is resumed. The queen, 
ceremony has been preserved, notwithstanding the with the crown on her head, and attended in the 
same manner as she was when going to receive it, 





——EEE 


THE TRAVELLER. 





* He travels and expatiates ; as the bee 


revolutions of twelve centuries, of crowning a youn 
girl annually with roses, as an emblem of innocence. Teturns the way she came; her triumph still in- 
Madame De Genlis says, that according to a tradi- | creasing as she passes along, till she again enters the 
tion, handed down from age to age, Saint Medard, |church, and occupies the same place in the middle 
born at Salency, was the institutor of this charm- of the choir till the end of the service. She has 
ing festival. He had himselt the pleasing conso- | "¢W homage to receive, and going forth, is attend- 
jation of enjoying the fruit of his wisdom, and his ¢4 to 4 particular piece of ground, where crowned 
family was honoured with the prize which he had |imnocence finds expected vassals prepared to offer 
iastituted, for his sister obtained the crown of roses. her presents. They are simple gifts, but their sin- 
Some days before the feast of St. Medard, the in- | gularity proves the antiquity of the custom ; a nose- 
habitants assemble in presence of the officers of this gy of flowers, a dart, two balls, &c. From thence 
justice, where the company deliberate on the busi- 'she is conducted, with the same pomp, and led back 
ness of making a choice; in doing which, they to her relations ; and, in her own house if she thinks 
have no object in view but equity. They know all | proper, gives a rural collation to her conductor and 
the merits that give a title to the crown ; they are her retinue. 
acquainted with all the domestic details of their) This festival is of a singular kind, of which there 
peaceful village. They name their girls, virtuous| is no model elsewhere. It is intended to encourage 
Salencians, of the most esteemed and respectable | virtue, by bestowing public honours, and for such a 
families. The nomination is immediately carried | purpose they ought to be boundless. Where virtue 
to the lord of Salency, or to the person appointed to | reigns there is no rival; and whoever wishes for 
represent him, who is free to decide between the | distinction in her presence, cannot be sufficiently 
three girls, but obliged to choose one of them, whom|| sensible of what is due to her triumph. 
he proclaims queen of the year. Eight days before | = = 
the ceremony, the name of the successful candidate | 
is declared in church. 
When the great day of the festival arrives, which | 
is always on the eighth of June, the lord of Salency | 
may claim the honour of conducting the queen to 





REPOSITORY. 


REVENGE EXEMPLIFIED. 
No wounds are more incurable than those of ho-! 
nour. In almost all nations and ages, men have wil- 





' 


be crowned. Leaning on his arm, or the arm of the | lingly sacrificed their lives rather than pocket an 
person whom he has substituted in his place, the | insult, and we seldom suffer unjustly without wish- 
queen of the Rose steps forth from her dwelling, ing to retaliate the injury, invariably presuming that’ 


|dered on service in some of the West India Islands, 


happened to settle in one where the governor ox 
viceroy had made a law that no Indian should be 
employed in carrying the baggage of the Europeans 
The young officer, whose name was Aguirra, not- 
withstanding, engaged an Indian or Negro in car- 
trying several parcels belonging to him. He was 
instantly accused, and condemned to the usual pun- 
ishment, which was, that the criminal should be 
shipped on anass. Great intercession was made for 
him without effect. With much ado, however, a re- 
prieve was at last obtained for him for a fortnight, 
which reached him just as he was set on the beast, 
stript, exposed, and prepared for punishment. Nay, 


‘says Aguirra, the shame is suffered, and I am only 


respited for a fortnight. Executioner, do your busi- 
ness, and return the tyrant his reprieve. The sen- 
tence accordingly took its course, and the young 
man endured the punishment which he had incur- 
red. But he never after could be brought to asso 

ciate with gentlemen. He was constantly strolling 
about, gloomy and melancholy, in solitary corners 
Soon after the Viceroy was removed, and another 
sent in his stead. Aguirra was still seen hovering 
round his palace. On this he was advised to re- 
move, which he did, from Havanna to Quito, which 
is nine hundred miles. Thither, in a week’s time, 
Aguirra was seen to have followed him, as close as 
he coulda foot. From thence the Viceroy removed 
to Mexico, which is one thousand eight hundred 
miles. And in about a fortnight, there Aguirra 
was also. I am resolved, says the Viceroy, to tire 
this fellow out, and so transports himself to Vera 
Cruz, about three thousand miles ; but there also did 
he soon find Aguirra. Nay, then, said the Viceroy, 
I will fly the villain no more, but keep a guard about 
me and defy him; which he did. But the palace 
gates being one day open, and the guards engaged 
in play, Aguirra entered, boldly mounted the apart 

ments, and there finding the Viceroy single and un 


‘armed, stabbed him to the heart, and having n 


means of escape, stabbed himself at the same time 





THE GLEANER. 





AnecpotTe.—Musick elevates the soul into un 
earthly regions; and when it ceases suddenly, the 
soul, after hovering a moment upon the memory 
drops like a shot bird. How often discordant, to a 
chaste ear, is the mode of female singing at thea 
tres. In lieu of the delicate pathos of sentiment, 
and feminine softness, you have jerks, and gasps 
and shrieks, and masculine meretricious aflectations 
What would Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beeth 
hoven say to these? 

CuiLtpren.—lIs it not a prevailing fault in the in 
struction of children, that too much is drawn upon 
the memory, and too little upon the understanding? 

DovsLe-BLessEDNESs.—If a maiden lady lives in 
what Shakspeare calls a state of single-blessedness, 
then is a married lady twice as happy, living in a 
state of double-blessedness. 

Tuatr.—Doctor Syntax would hardly beat the 
following file of thats. ‘It would be whimsical, 
though not ungramiatical,”’ said one ingeniously 


| were we to hear a person remark, that that that 


{out that, a man is a poor creature. 


/ 


that that person laid an emphasis upon, is not the! 


> | that that should have been used.” 


Money.—Do not marry for money merely ; ther 
is neither love nor reason in that. Itmay buy many 
fine things, but it will not buy happiness ; and with 
Money is hv 


objection—it may, indeed, be an important ebject— 


but every other consideration bends to the point o! 
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United States.—The attention of ‘the reader is invited to the 
communication headed ‘* Brief remarks on certain topogra- 
phical features of America.” 


being matched as well as paired, when love and rea- | 
son join hands. 

INTEMPERANCE.—I am no friend to superstition, 
yet I cannot help revering some of the good old 
steady habits of our ancestors. Much has been said obligation we owe to the public for their liberality. The 
against the ancient New Englanders for hanging | penefit of the author was a substantial evidence of their good 
people on the charge of witchcraft.—Perhaps there wiil. There was a rush of upward of three thousand persons 
were some things wrong in their conduct ; but had on Thursday evening, and consequently several hundreds 


they been regulated by the same principles which could not be accommodated with seats. The actors (with one 
. 5 solitary exception) exerted themselves to the utmost, and 


’ ees ae : " 
governed the proceedings at a late trial for witch- the piece went off with more applause than on any former 
eraft, where I was present, I know not that much occasion. The author teels much indebted to Mrs. Entwistle, 
could be said against them. In this case, the prisoner, Mrs. Stevenson, and the charming young lady who personated 
(who was a corpulent, red-faced, smiling sort of a Mary Jansen, and to Messrs. Maywood, Scott, Anderson, 


woman,) plead “ not guilty.” She was well assisted Roberts, Thayer, Durang, Stevenson, Wray, and the other 
: , : . ladies and gentlemen of the company, being well aware that 

by able counsel, who proffered their services gratui- the encsece of Brier CAE wes owing mere to thelr waited 

tously. Why they did so, I know not; unless it Was exertions than to any merit that the play itself may possess. 

because she had bewitched them. After hearing the secbicscetatbsitiiasindinetaiteteiiatil 

evidence, the jury brought in a verdict of “ guilty.”’ New Steamboat.—A conversation took place between some 


The presiding judge, whose name was Truth, im- *¢%tlemen a tew days since, on the subject of a steamboat 
now building, and which is designed to move with unusual 


mediately proceeded to pass sentence according to velocity. One of the parties remarked that it was intended, 
law. I will give you his words as nearas I can re- and indeed was a part of the contract with the builder, that 
collect them. the boat should perform her trips to Albany in nine hours, 

Addressing the prisoner he said, “ You have been , aed that there would be no difficulty in doing it. A Duteh 
tried according to law and evidence, and not by the |'™2" Whostood by listening to the conversation, seemed much 
bsol . ie ; < “= ¢ astonished at what he heard, and throwing his hat on the 
obsolete ordeal of casting into water. Y ou have ground, and clenching bis hair with both hands, exclaimed, 
been found guilty of the most atrocious crime of “ Donner and blitzen! if I go in dat boat, I hold my hair 
witcheraft. You have broken the bands that united tight!” 


signasgan and children, and placed the destructive Miss Twibill.—Want of room compelled us to omit notic 
Weapons in the hands of a son, and compelled him ing this young lady in our last Mirror. She is a great acqui 
to take the life of an affectionate father. You have ‘sition to the stage ; without allowing for her youth, (lor she 
prostrated many of your neighbours in the mire of does not appear to be above fifteen years of age,) we must 
the streets, and one of them was, through your in- *4y, We never witnessed a better first appearance, especially 
strumentality, thrown into the fire and bumt to|™* female ; her figure, voice, countenance, aud expression, 

: . are so happily blended together, that her friends may be 
death. Others have been slowly yet mortally poi- sanguine in their expectations, when practice bas given her 
soned by vour pretended medicines, while you pro- | more confidence in these striking advantages ; her conception 
fessed to be one of their warmest friends. Youhave of character is good, and her execution would do no discre- 
bewitched some into a state of partial derangement, dit to an established and experienced actress. This young 


. ° e . a 7 a the 7 Ce t . 
in which they have committed the basest crimes, '*4Y bas troduced on each evening of her appeatance the 
: beautiful song of “ Sweet Home,” and by her exquisite style 


You have snatched the bread from the mouths of iN- | of singing it, has evinced that her voeal powers are even su 
nocent children, and, by magic pewer, changed it perior to her other attractions. We trust that the manager of 
ito liquid fire to consume the vitals of their parents. Chatham Theatre will so far study his own interest as to se- 
You have thrown some of your neighbours into pri-| cond the voice of the public, by giving this promising young 
son; hung up others on the gallows, and drowned “tame a permanent engagement. 

many in the lake that bumneth with fire and brim- |) funeral Car.—The following isa description of the funeral 
stone. The sentence of the court is, that you be. car on which was conveyed to the place of interment the re - 
immediately taken to some convenient place of ex- | mains of Commodore Perry, at Newport. It was designed 


ecution, and hanged by the neck until you are dead, ¥Y Benjamin Cahoone, It was made to resemble as nearly 
as possible the boat (or gig) in which the gallant Perry leit 


dead, dead, and moe * ty die to live med eee for his sinking sbip at the battle of Lake Erie ; painted biack, 
ever.”’ Iam informed that the name of this criminal and elevated on carriage-wheels ; on the stern appeared the 
was Intemperance. I remain yours, with much re- name of the flag-ship “ Lawrence,” with 15 stars over it, and 
spect upon the prow, standing on a globe, was a gilt spread Eagle ; 
above this was a canopy, supported by four ornamental pil- 











A young woman, not more than twenty-three 
years of age, has been committed for trial, at Man- fringe, and with twenty-four golden stars, representing the 
chester, charged with a series of swindling tricks, several states, around the top, surmounted by sable plumes, 
which would have been creditable to a male swin- | &c.-- Enquirer. 
dler. Among her doings, the most extraordinary | orenzo Dow.—This itinerant is again preaching in Phila- 
was the,inducing a decent man to marry her, on her delphia. Muititudes go to hear him. 
assurance that she was a wealthy heiress! 


| , 
|| Consumption.—It is said that many of the cases of con- 
‘sumption among the females arise from the practice of wear- 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ing cloth shoes. Mr. Snowden believes there is some trath 


in this observation. 














Mr. Robertson.—The readers of the Mirror will doubtless | Mrs. Gilfert.—A citizen in the Massachusetts General 
remember that we promised them an account of Mr. Eugene | Hospital acknowledges the receipt of a generous sum of mo- 
Robertson's last ascension from this city, and they will be ‘ney from the hands of Mrs. Gilfert, of the Boston Theatre, 
gratified to learn that we intend shortly to redeem onr pledge. | on the 5th inst. | 
Prior to Mr. R's departure for New-Orleans, he cailed on us | ae ape He 
with the narrative of his erial voyage, written in the French | Prompt Pay.—The Advocate says, ** We copy the follow- | 
language, which, he informed us, should be translated for our jing from a North Carolina paper, as containing a fact rather 
columns with all convenient despatch. The manuscript was singular in its nature, arisiug probably from its anfreqaency.”’ || 





Brier Cliff.—The reader wili pardon our being brief upon | 
this subject, but we cannot refrain from acknowledging the | 


lars, the whole covered with black velvet, &c. with rch) 


H empty head. The punctuality of subscribers is the living 
| fountain of an editor's wit and good sense. This was once 
l doubted, but it is generally credited now 





| Park Theatre.—Ovo Wednesday the enchanting Mrs. Knight 
repeated the character of Floretta, and on ‘Uhursday and Sa- 
turday, appeared as Mrs. Ford, in Shakspeare's comedy of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Every tresh appearance only 
tends to strengthen the opinion created by the first, of her 
surpassing abilities; and the enthusiastic bursts of applause, 
and unanimous calle for the repetition of every song she gives, 
are the best evidences of the heartfelt pleasure she imparts 
We know of no one who is likely to become such a general 
favourite. Ofour tragic actors and actresses, there will exist 
various opinions respecting the merits of their different styles, 
&e. but here, where all comparisons are out of the qnestion 
and where every tone breathed by the singer, is pleasure re- 
ceived by the listener, the sentiment must become universal 
On Monday, Macready made his first appearance in Mucheth. 
| During his last engagement, we dwelt at considerable length 
on the beauties of this admirable piece of acting, expressing 
our admiration in no measvred terms, and therefore refrain 
from saying more at present. than that it was equal to his for 
mer attempts in the same character—surpass them it could not 
The Park Theatre appears determined that “ none but it 
self shall be its parallel."’ Kean has just left it, and now we 
have Macready and Mrs. Knight alternately What a treat 
wonld it be to witness the two latter in the same piece ; as 
Rob Roy and Diana Vernon, for instance. We do not know 
any theatrical performance, that would create a greater sensa 
tion than Macready's Rob Roy. His fame came befere him 
in this character; and we have never seen but one actor in 
| the part, who, we thought, understood it 


New-York Theatre.—The benefit of Mrs. George Barret i 
fixed for Tuesday next, when will be presented Murphy's co 
medy of Know your own Mind, and other entertainments, as 
will be expressed in the bills. We have not the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with Mrs. B., but we are informed, in the 
walks of private life she is one of the most amiable and lovely 
of females. As an actress, few are more pleasing and fasci 
nating. Wereally hope the house may be crowded, and that 
private worth, and public excellence, may meet with the re 
ward to which they are so eminently entitled 

We are sorry to hear that Mr. Forrest is indisposed, and 
trust his recovery may be speedy, for he is certainly an orva 

| ment to his profession, and bids fair to become one of the most 

eminent actors of the age. As soon as leisure serves, we in 
tend to analyze his several performances, and will then en 
deavour to show his beauties and defects 

The scenery at this theatre is very beautiful. We noticed 
the other evening, (we think it was in the tragedy of Julius 
Cesar.) a tent scene, painted on the flat (as it is termed) an: 
the wings. A more magnificent spectacle has not been ex 
hibited inthis city. It looked like the thing itself, and drew 
down thunders of applause from the audience. Upon inqui 
ry, we learned that this martial sketch was from the peneil ot 
Mr. Boudet, one of the artists atteched to the theatre, 0! 
whom we have heard much, and desire to know and see more 
Mr. Coyle will not be missed at this establishment while the 
managers secure the talents of such men as Boudet and Fe: 
try. They are both gentlemen of great merit 


Chatham Theatre.—The tragedy of Douglas was performed 
on Monday evening, with the usual strength of cast, which hay 
of late justly added to the reputation of the house. Booth 
Maywood, and Wallack, were announced in starry capitals 
and Scott, we think, might have been added to the number 
for he was not the /east meritorious and conspicuous of the 
four. Old Norval, by Booth, was a finished and natura! 
|piece of aeting. Glenalvon, by Maywood, had all the fir 
}and passion which it was necessary to throw into this dia 
'bolical part. ‘‘ He seldom errs who thinks the worst he cau 
lof womMAs«KInD,” are the sentiments of a fiend, aud Mr. M 
|appeared more like a demon, than any thing else, when he 


|| gave them utterance. This is no common praise If the 


actor represents the creature intended by the author, he can 
do no more. We were disappointed with Wallack's Norvat 
}—and much pleased with Scott's Randolph. Mrs. Entwistle 
performed Lady Randolph in her best style, and was (as is 
'generally the case with her) letter perfect. We wish we 
could pay this compliment to several other members of the 
corps dramatique with the same sincerity—but it cannot be 


then placed in the hands of a gentleman of this city, who | When the Register was established in this place, in 1799, a gentle- || —there are actors on these boards who nightly mangle, dis 


man residing in Chatham County became a subscriber to u, and 


has complied with Mr. R’s wishes, and we shall therefore during tbe long period which has elapsed, down to the present time, | ort, and murder their poor authors in the most shocking man 


now be enabled to present the whole to our readers. '| be bas never been indebted to us for a longer term of subscription |) 
> “eS 7 a ae || than six months / having always paid up at the expiration of that 
No Ice.—The navigation of the Hudson river to Albany is 1 time. What a difference it would make in the income of a newspa- ] 
again cpen, and the Argus of Moaday morning states that the || per, ifits patrons were al! as punctual as this gentlemau:” | 
canals are also free from ice, and that several boats arrived | “ If all the subscribers of newspapers were Chatham County | 
on Saturday in Albany. || gentlemen, what a merry life editors would lead ! They would | 
Cadets.--Captain Partridge and his cadets have arrived at | be mere witty, mare Gaye fall of wisdom and good nature, aad i 
Philadeiphia, and were received with military honour: || never at a loss to make their papers entertaining. Bmpty 
’ y ™ pockets are your mortal destroyers of wit. Did ever a poor 


Smail Poz.--This loathsome disease prevails at Staten |) man’s jest create a general laugh ' Certainly not. A man with 
Island to au exteusive degree. " pockets fo let, always furnishes prima facie evidence of bis, 





ner. Many of them are the worst beings in the world t 
spout ertemporaneous blank verse. 


=== = — 





DIED, 

On the Ist. inst. Mary, wife of Samucl G. Coles, aged 
twenty-eight years. 

On the Ist inst. John Millen, aged sixty-four years. 

On the Ist inst. Mrs. Sophia, wife of Peter J. Fory. 

On the 4th inst. Frances Nicholson Lobdell, in the fourth 
year of her age, daughter of Mrs. Eliza Baxter. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO CLARA. 
The robe, that. like the shroud, when once put on, 
Leaves the wild heart no more to hop, or -—Crofy. 


Wuen from the southern land I came, 
Pale as the lips I kissed in death, 
A stranger to the voice of fame, 
The spell of praise, the laurel wreath, 
With my heart's sorrows on my brow, 
And desolation in iny soul, 
While backward lay a waste of wo, 
And fear before, to read the scroll; 
The spirit of my doom unfolded, 
With calm despair, that seeks not how 
The features of our fate are moulded, 
So he fulfil his awful vow ;— 
I dreamed not then, thou gentle one ! 
That ever earthly form again 
Could charm a heart so long undone, 
And picture on the brow of pain 
The bright, though shadowy form of bliss, 
That, changeful as the rainbow’s hues, 
Or April green, hath come to this 
Outbreathing of the heart’s cold dews 
The overflow of feelings wrought 
Up to the madness of delight— 
The torrent of long-gathering thought— 
The meteor of fate’s darkest night. 

But when we met, thy nameless grace, 
Thine eye, that floated in its light, 
The heart’s high heaven in thy face, 
Thy voice, that came like sounds by niglit, 
O'er the biue waters, faintly gleaming, 
When earth is green, and soft, and still, 
And heaven above, serenely dreaming, 
Each angel on his own star-hill— 
All that clung round thee at that hour, 
(Alas! they cling around thee yet !) 
When all the thoughts of years have power, 
And we can ne’er in life forget— 
Far backward as I trace the scene, 
They rise before my heart and eye, 
To tell how blest I might have been— 
Now, ’twere a blessed boon to die. 

Why was I born to be the bane 
Of all I love, as genius loves? 
Oh! ‘tis enough, my own heart's pain, 
That seeks the lonesome hilly groves, 
And finds a solace and a joy, 
Revealments of a happier lot, 
While musing 'neath the deep blue sk; 
On all that have been, but are not 
But, ‘tis my evil fate te lnk 
Spirits with mine, for wo alone, 
And bid the holy-hearted drink 
The bann'd cup of enjoyments gone 
As the dark nightshade, from the sun 
Drinks light to feed its poison leaves, « 
So my heart looks on all that’s done, 
With that strange passion which bercayecs 
The hearts of others of their mirth— 
To them, however vain, a wreath 
Of joy—their sole reward on earth— 
Though unto me the masque of death 
And thus it kath been from the time 
My foot has trod this desert land, 
Though not a tinge of all earth’s crime 
Hath veiled my heart, or stained my haud 
I know not why it thus should be ; 
My heart loves peace and gentle things, 
And oft, in days when life was free, 
I prayed some sprite would give me wings 
That I might look on every land, 
And love each thing I looked upon. 
My soul was pure, my feelings bland— 
Alas for me! that time hath gone. 
VYet—even yet—I bear not hate 
To aught that breathes the breath of heaven ; 
But there's with me an evil fate, 
To which my spirit hath been given, 
And ‘tis unmeet that I should love, 
Since all [ love death garvers up ; 
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No! be it mine alone to prove 
The dregs of fate’s unhallowed cup. 

My father died, ere I could tell 
The love my young heart felt for him : 
My sister like a blossom fell ; 
Her cheek grew cold, her blue eye dim, 
Just as the hallowed hours came by, 
When she was dearest unto me ; 
And vale and stream, and hill and sky, 
Were beantiful as Araby. 
And, one by one, the friends of youth 
Departed to the land of dreams ; 
And soon I felt, that friends, in sooth, 
Were few as flowers by mountain streams ; 
And loneliness came o’er me then, 
And early I was taught to treasure, 
Lone thoughts in glimmering wood and glen, 
And now they’re mine in utmost measure. 
But boyhood’s sorrows, though they leave 
Their shadows on the spirit’s dial, 
Cannot by their deep spell bereave— 
They herald but a darker trial ; 
And such is mine, e’en now to bear, 
In the sweet radiance of thine eye, 
And 'tis the wildness of despair, 
To paint vain love, that cannot die. 
Yet thus it must be—like the flower, 
That sheds amid the dusky night 
The rays it drank at mid-day hour, 
My spirit pours abroad its light, 
When all the beauty and the bloom, 
The blessedness of love hath gone, 
And left the darkness of the tomb 
Upon the glory of its throne. 
The hour hath come—it cannot part— 
Deterring pride—one hurried deed 
Hath fixed its seal upon my heart, 
And ever it must throb and bleed, 
Till life, and love, and anguish o’er, 
The spirit soars to its first birth, 
And meets on heaven's own peaceful shore, 
The heart it loved too well on earth. 

Clara! I never named to thee 
The thoughts that thronged my bosom erst, 
Though, with a wild idolatry, 
I loved thee, lost One! from the first ; 
And now it were a deadly wrong, 
To thee, and to my honest fame, 
Save in a sad and dirge-like song, 
To speak in love thy cherished name ; 
But here—as from my bosom flow 
Tears of despair, o’er what hath gone, 
Thou canst but listen to such wo, 
As be not thine, beloved one! 
For thou canst feel the burning power 
Of passion baffled in its range, 
And know that hearts, in one brief hour 
Meet blend beyond all hope of chang: 
Adieu ! be thine the seraph’s task, 
To bush the murmurings of despair, 
But Clara! never, never ask, 
What are the sorrows that I bear 
It were unholy now to teil— 
It were a blight—a blasting curse— 
To thee a mockery—me a hell— 


Content thee—earth could bring nought worse : 


Lips sealed, when the full heart is breaking — 
Eyes never closed on heaven denied— 
The lingering pause—the last forsaking— 


These are thy triumphs—sceptred Pride! S. L 





ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

My being still is linked to thine 

By holy thoughts that haunt my heart, 
Like gleams of glory, which recline 

On evening clouds, and there impars 
A sober charm of calm delight, 
Gilding the gloom with beaming’ bright. 
But darkness gathers on my soul, 

And blots my spirit’s brightness o'er, 
And dreamy sounds, with dread controul, 
Whisper of joys that wake no more ; 
And smiles of heart-fraught fondness dear 

On fancy fash—and all is drear ! 
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But why does mem'ry darkly weep ? 
And why is earth a desert now ? 
My love, thou sleep’st a dreamless sleep, 

And stillness rests on thy cold brow— 
That iip of smiles, that soul-lit eye, 
With silent death in darkness lie! 


The spell that spake in thy sweet voice, 

No more shall soothe my soul with dreams 
Of potent richness, and rejoice 

My panting heart with glowing themes— 
What delicate delights supplied 
My heaven of hopes, that with thee died ! 


And does thy spirit watch me here ? 
O yes! thy presence deep I feel ; 
Thou look'st into my heart, and there 
Behold’st what I could ne’er conceal— 
Thy image throned in love and light— 
A sacred shrine in memory’s sight. 


O! be my guardian-angel still, 
For thou did’st love me while on earth—~ 
At best, this world is drenched with ill— 
Then what, without thee, is it worth ! 
Soon may my spirit wing away 
And blend with thine in ceaseless day. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MUSINGS, 


While looking from a College Window, on a mild, so/ 


morning, in October. 


Ir is a glorious morning. Storm 
Hath left no traces—and the warm 
Rich sunshine, cometh like a strain 
Of parted music, back again. 

The trees are bare—but like a true 


And changeless friend, the sun shines throug 


And round the sad and fallen leaves, 
His mesh of light he softly weaves. 

I see and feel how very fair 

This summer sun and breezes are— 

I see the white, thin vapours wreath'd 
About the hills, as if they breath’d— 
1 see the sky’s pure, delicate, blue, 
Like a soft look, which melts me throug li— 
And I remembered the sweet eyes 

I liken’d to those gentle skies, 

And gaz’d, that hour, as if their look 
Were written in that azure book ; 

And the long echo came but now, 

Of my hot speech, and silly vow. 

I may not wander—but I know 

How earth’s deep voices softly low— 
I know how sweet the waters run 

O’er the sere grass, and fretful stone— 
I know how fountains leap—how still 
The winds creep over lake and hill— 
The autumn birds—the last leaf-fall— 
The morn’s pure breath—I know them a! 


I know them all, and yet my feet 
Are not where singing waters meet— 
My books are for the silver stream, 
And stupid schoolmen, for the dream 
Of gentle spirits. I am tied, 

While nature joyeth as a bride. 
Chain’d down, to reason on the cool 
Dull precepts of a sceptic’s rule— 
While beauty, over earth and sea, 
Is gushing as a fount let free. 


It hath its lesson. Beautiful things 
Are given like retreating wings, 
Not to be gathered—never won—- 
But sent to lead the spirit on 
Steadily soaring, far and free, 
Into the blue arial sea— 


Till thoughts, whose course this path has give 


Are lost in the pure depths of heaven. 


| less term than one year. 
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very Saturday, for the Proprietor, at the 
American Tract Society House,corner of Nassau and Spruce-street> 
directly opposite the Park, by Daniel Fanshaw, to whom ail commu 
| nications (post paid) must be addressed—The termsare Fou 
| lars per annum, payable in advance—No sudscriplion received tug 6 
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